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MEN AND BOOKS. 


* Read, and fear not thine own understanding.” 


Shirley’s Preface to Beaumont and Fletcher. 


* Look around ! 
Mark how one being differs from another ; 
Yet the world’s book is spread before each human brother.” 


Barton. 


WuatTEVER comes from the press of this coun- 
try, however small may be its pretensions, deserves 
our notice. Every thing published here must have 
some influence. We have not done, nor are we 
doing so much, that our poor things are lost, 
and our worst unknown. Ours is rather a sol- 
itary way, over which few minds have as yet 
travelled, where every thing that has been there 
may be seen, and where all that appears will be 
known and may be tried. Our failures are as 
obvious as our successes, and it becomes us to 
distinguish between them. It is idle to wait for 
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what may be said of us abroad. If we lack feel- 
ing, and withhold patronage ; if our judgment be 
a prejudice, and ill will come of excellence ; if 
we will hold no communion with minds which 
happen not to be of our school, and rigorously 
prescribe the height and the depth, the length 
and the breadth, to the current of thought and 
the reaches of the imagination, our speculations 
about what we mean to be, or to do, will avail 
us nothing. Our duty to ourselves is a plain one ; 
we must estimate fairly and value honestly, what- 
ever may have as an end literary character, or, if 
you will, inteilectual distinction. It is time that 
a good spirit were amongst us—a spirit which will 
welcome whatever is well done, no matter by 
whom ; which shall give to general opinion, or 
proffered criticism, the character for liberality 
claimed for our institutions, and secure to those 
who come forward practically in aid of literature, 
a good reception and a fair treatment. ‘There 
appears to be little in the way of such a course. 
Public opinion, as it regards works of science 
or literature, does not flow in the channel of 
party, whether of taste or politics. ‘There is too 
little of local prejudice yet current amongst us, to 
lead us to look for the characters of authors or 
their books in geographical distinctions. 
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Though it be a comparatively easy course, it 
is not without its difficulties. Little has been 
done here of a purely literary character. ‘The 
number of literary men, who have appeared at 
any particular period or place, has been too small 
to take up much of our attention, or to make pat- 
ronage a pleasure or a duty. Our writers, with 
very few exceptions, have not depended for their 
bread upon their books. One successful effort 
has rarely been followed by another ; and either 
from indolence, or the fear of losing what may 
have been gained, the field has been left as soon 
as entered. Our literature has thus been trusted 
to accident or caprice, and from the time of Brown 
down to the present moment, so wide are the 
chasms between its parts, that you would hardly 
believe they belonged to each other. It is cer- 
tainly not strange that so little interest has been 
taken by the public in what is doing here of a 
literary character. But the want of a general 
feeling on the subject has this obvious effect ; it 
leaves the business of criticism or literary opin- 
ion to be managed by afew. From being thus 
limited, literary interest comes to be little more 
than individual opinion ; and private feeling, or 
individual prejudice, not only settles the most in- 
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teresting questions in our literature, but decides 
the fate of our authors. 

To go no further with this now, I would 
mention a rule or two which I have laid down for 
myself. My way has always been to judge of 
writings by their own individual merits solely. I. 
do not stop to ask whether the writer has thought 
or expressed himself as others have, or as I should 
have done, but I endeavour to trace attentively the 
operation of his mind in its progress of thought, 
and to learn with what faithfulness this has been 
followed out. [always try the character of a 
work by its correspondence, or want of corres- 
pondence with the thoughts and feelings which 
have already occupied my own mind, and with 
those which may have been suggested while read- 
ing it. In fewer words, I judge for myself; and 
if a man is incapable of doing this, he has no right 
to use the opinions of others, for he can judge no 
better of them, than of the subject which they 
concern. I know of no other rational method, by 
which to make up an opinion of books which relate 
either to the imagination, or to morals. We are not 
competent judges in either case, unless in some of 
our hours we have been conscious that we are 
thinking beings, and have given these lucid inter- 
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vals to the contemplation of things which elevate 
and delight our intellectual nature, and to the 
observance of their operations on the minds of 
others, as they are laid open to us in books. 

This mode of judging a book by its own merits is 
altogether opposed to the besetting sin of popular 
criticism. ‘This consists in the comparison of differ- 
ent books—the works of different minds—with 
each other, and in finding in a want of correspond- 
ence, a reason for condemnation. ‘This mode of 
judging is founded wholly on the doctrine of models, 
—and in literature there can be nothing more ab- 
surd. What literary work is there, which is worth 
preserving, that does not differ in all that is best 
in it from every other work? Who are those 
modern writers who have been most read and 
most admired ? They are those who, with the 
same language, the same intellectual natures, sur- 
rounded by the same scenes, and in the midst of 
the same incidents, have given you books, which 
act upon you by an agency so new, so unlike all 
you have met with before, that you almost feel 
as if you had received a volume from another 
planet, and had got with it a gift of tongues to 
read it. And why should it not beso? With 
the same material what has not been done in 
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nature ? Where is the model of nature ? In what 
region has the standard been fixed, and where is 
the series of nearer and remoter correspondences, 
which allow you for a moment to judge of the 
individual magnificence or beauty solely by com- 
parison? We indeed talk of the sublime by one 
name, as if it were one thing, and so of the beau- 
tiful, and the classification answers its purpose 
well enough. But in nature every thing is indi- 
vidual, and belongs to itself. Harmony here is 
founded in nothing so little as in mere resemblance; 
and the intellectual nature harmonises with the 
material ; and hence it is, that its greater opera- 
tions, resembling each other only in their being 
greater, are varied by every thing that is novel, in 
the manner under which they are presented. You 
might as well demand of men to look alike, before 
they are admitted into good company, as to make 
the reception of books depend on the faithfulness 
with which they resemble a model, whether in 
the thought they couiain, or in their manner. 

It is the habit of our readers to judge of books 
by comparison. ‘They take it for granted, in the 
first place, that our writers are imitators, for, say 
they, they use the English language. ‘They next 
discover whom they resemble. ‘Their last and 
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easiest task is to condemn, and this they do, be- 
cause our copyists, as they consider them, do not 
equal their originals. I was amused, the other 
day, with a specimen of criticism upon Salma- 
gundi— It seems to me,” said an acquaint- 
ance, as he threw down the volume he had 
been reading, “that it is almost as poor as Dean 
Swift.” This was a kind of literary estimation, 
and founded on comparison, entirely new to me. 
This mode of judging has one evil in it worth men- 
tioning. It tempts men to run a parallel between 
books essentially different in their object and char- 
acter, and to find their distinguishing qualities in 
the different degrees of success with which it is 
taken for granted, that the same things have been 
attempted ; and so it becomes the misfortune of 
our writers to be identified with each other by 
public opinion, and to see all that is distinctive in 
each sacrificed to a most absurd mode of criticism. 

There is another rule which has much weight 
with me in reading and forming opinions of works 
of imagination or feeling. 1! never allow myself 
to be influenced by the opinions of what are term- 
ed professed scholars. I think that he who com- 
monly passes for a scholar is a most unsuitable 


judge of what belongs either to the imagination 
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or the heart. He is called by his profession to 
the revolutions of literature, and the different 
styles which have characterized its periods, as 
they are termed. His are the rules by which men 
have written, who, in the lofty exercises of their 
fine minds, never dreamed of a rule. His busi- 
ness is with language, not as the expression of 
thought, but as a human invention, and you 
always find him occupied with the details of its 
artificial arrangement. It is, soberly, not very 
important to him what the thoughts in a book 
are ; and its words and language are more likely 
to be regarded by him as pieces of the material 
which are to be worked up in the mechanical 
business of sentence-making, than as something 
originally proceeding from a mind—the represen- 
tatives of intellectual things. This order of men 
are so much the creatures of rule, that their 
systems of criticism put you in mind of a book 
on Dutch horticulture, and your very soul aches 
to see them straiten thought and smooth down 
feeling, till they look as little like nature as a 
Flemish avenue, or a hanging garden. These 
pattern critics all have their idols. You must 
bow down to these and practically worship them 
too, let them be ever so monstrous, or all you do 
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will be accounted abominable. The worst of all 
is, these idols shift with ages, and every age has 
many. Hence you have as many schools of 
taste as generations of men; as if man’s mind, 
like his dress, were to take a new shape in the 
succession of years, or from the caprices of 
rhetoric masters. 

The truth is, the great features of the mind 
always remain the same, and you might as well 
undertake to proselytize nature, as to turn its 
inherent and essential qualities from their orig- 
inal purposes. Men always have appeared and 
always will appear, though the intervals may be 
long, and the darkness great, who will in this 
way connect their own age, with the best of 
those that are gone,—who will bring you new 
treasures from a vein their own hands. have 
wrought, and make you and the succession of 
all ages, venerate and love them, for a bounty so 
pure, so vast, and so exhaustless. There is 
something mysterious and fearfully solemn in 
the intellectual nature of man, thus elevated and 
distinct from every thing around it. Homer, and 
Milton, and Shakspeare, hardly seem to have 
been of the species of those they lived with, or 
with ourselves. They remind you of those 
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unmeasured mountains, on the tops of which a 
man might not live ;—they seem to have had 
communion with what eye hath not seen, and 
there found the way to man’s heart, and opened 
to you its profoundest depths. 

There is another order of men which claims 
the privilege of exercising a power over authors. 
It is the great body of the reading part of the 
community. It is popularly called the world; 
the public; the people of taste, sense, and 
discrimination; the discerning few, &c. &c. 
As a body, this order is capable of doing much 
good, but it unfortunately happens that it is too 
often split up into parties and clans, or is under 
the influence of scholars and reviewers. 

Now, whether aimed at, or not, it is too 
much the tendency of such an influence to tempt 
men to yield the exercise of their own judgment 
to any body who will judge for them; to make 
them superficial ; to give them partial views,— 
yet with an authority that commands their defer- 
ence. People are apt to rest satisfied under this 
authority, and it is seldom that they are disposed 
to go to their author and try his work by their 
own minds. Or what is worse, they sometimes 
affect to be critical, too; and with the common 
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sense which nature had given them, bewildered 
amongst rules but half learned and not half under- 
stood, they take a book in hand, as if it were a 
thing on which they were to pass judgment, rather 
than as something that was to enrich their minds 
and give impulse to their feelings. ‘To make 
their pretensions sure, they become censorious, 
dogmatical and loud ; for dealers in second-hand 
opinions are always more positive and talkative 
than are those from whom they get them—just as 
your retailer makes more show and bustle with 
his wares, than does the importer of whom he 
buys them. 

So that, with the exception of a few men 
of thorough taste, one is pretty sure of meeting 
with a juster judgment on what is in a book— 
a truer feeling for its delicate touches, and 
a quicker apprehension of what is_ peculiar 
and imaginative in it, amongst sensible, self- 
taught men, who live out of what we choose to 
call literary society, and who have been in the 
habit of trusting to their own understandings, 
than amongst those who are forever reading, to 
talk about books, and who meet to compare and 
club opinions. It is no wonder that the man of 
feeling grows weary, and is ready to say with 
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Sterne, that “the cant of hypocrisy may be the 
worst, but that the cant of criticism is the most 
tormenting.” There may indeed be hypocrisy in 
this as in every thing else ; and it is found where 
a man has buried what was native in his feelings 
and taste under a mawkish fastidiousness, an 
affected elegance, or a vain pedantry of rule— 
where he does not love with all his heart 
what he would appear to, but mistrusts its 
excellence, and has a misgiving of mind that 
what he pretends to look down upon may be 
above him. It is impiety against nature to 
complain that so few are born with a perception 
for the beautiful in thoughts and things. Most 
men could see well enough, did they not let 
fashion and affectation lead them blindfold. 

It is in this that the principal evil lies; and 
it is unfriendly to literature. A man’s own 
good sense, for the main purposes of literature, 
is to him infinitely better, than the judgment of 
any body else. Books are talked about as 
amusing, entertaining, pleasant; and authors, in 
the highest departments of writing, are regarded 
as contributing to some momentary gratification ; 
coming in at those odd times when nothing else 
ean enter. Poetry, the very highest effort the 
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mind can make, has been the most abused. 
These different terms, which, however, mean 
the same thing, have possibly been applied by 
the leaders of taste to literary works for the 
sake of convenience; but they have done much 
to impair the best influences of the best books. 
They are a base currency on the great exchange 
of letters, but writers have been taught to 
regard them as the true. 

One of the effects of all this is to make a man 
propose to himself in writing, an end as fatal to 
originality, as it is opposed to all the highest 
objects in writing. It makes him look to the 
publick, the world, or the what-not, instead of 
keeping his eye steadily fixed on his own mind 
and his own heart. He must write to please, 
and the inference is inevitable, he must write 
like some body else who has succeeded in pleas- 
ing. You make him dependent where he should 
be most free. You put before him a mould, by 
which his opinions and feelings must all be cast,— 
you give a direction to that which, if it be worth 
any thing, ought for the time to lead you. 

Books are merely the expressions of the op- 
erations of the mind. When, of the highest 
character, they act upon the reader who can 
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apprehend them, in precisely the same manner 
that his own intellectual operations act upon 
himself. You forget the agency of your eyes 
while reading them, and are like one in a state 
of perfect abstraction, when all that is beautiful 
or sublime in nature may be around you and put 
you into a happy state, without your being 
conscious to yourself of its existence. Books 
owe this to their truth. It matters not what the 
subject may be. They have this interest exactly 
in proportion to their truth, to the fidelity and 
freedom with which the author has given you 
his own mind. Hence too is the infinite variety, 
as well as the high delight afforded by the best 
works. We seem to have exchanged minds 
with the author, and so much are we the better 
for the exchange, and so far are we from 
regretting the temporary loss of our identity, that 
if an occasional consciousness intervene, it is 
filled up with wonder that we could ever have 
thought so well or enjoyed so deeply what is so 
exclusively intellectual. This high interest does 
not belong to the mass of books. It enters 
however into the whole of such reading as | 
engages us enough to prevent the obtrusion of a 
wish to quit it. 
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All are capable of understanding and feeling 
this character of books. It asks neither for a 
vade mecum of criticism to be properly estimated, 
nor for the authority of another individual to 
make it interest us. By the independent and 
unprejudiced exercise of individual opinion, in 
the judgment they may pass on books, and the 
patronage they extend to writers, the great 
reading body of the community may come to 
exert a most important influence over the litera- 
ture of a country. They distinguish at once 
the writer who has found in his own mind the 
materials of his work, and the judgment for 
using them, and they offer the strongest motive 
for the best intellectual exertions, in the honest 
reception they are willing to give to what 
deserves it. ‘They are better judges of works 
on life and character, than any other class of 
readers. ‘Their whole experience of common 
life has taught them how infinitely varied are 
the beings and things around them. Their 


children, if they have any, have in their diver- 


sity of character, feeling, and power, excited 
the strongest mterest; and their purpose with 
them has not been to destroy this individuality, 
but to make it answer the greatest good. ‘The 
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same mode of perception, and a like use of it, 
they apply to books. ‘The peculiarities of these 
are found to constitute the chief of their interest, 
and, as in the case of real life, are at once 
perceived to belong rather to the individual, 
than to his subject. 


The intellectual nature of man _ resembles 
its Creator most in the variety it can pro- 
duce, whether of sublimity or beauty, or of 
any other quality, from the most common, or 
most simple elements. If we will have such 
products, we must neither limit, nor direct the 
power. We are not to judge harshly of a 


writer, because in the quiet of our own career 
the violent passions had never crossed our path, 
for in such a case we may be incapable of a 
wise judgment; and if we have had no cause 
for grief, nor felt it with all its causes, there is 
still a sacredness in the record of sorrow, with 
which, though we may have no feeling, it were 
inhuman to trifle. It is not however necessary 
for a writer to have experienced what he 
describes, nor for the reader to have felt it 
before, in order to understand it now. When 
Shakspeare was said to have dipped his pen in 
his own heart, it was not implied that he had 
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felt the anguish of Lear, or the deep melancholy 
of Hamlet. It was simply that he knew the 
character of all the passions and emotions of 
the heart in their fullest reality, and was open 
to their influences; and hence in reading his 
histories you feel you have to do with real life. 
It is the same with all writers who set before 
you the truth; and your wait of sympathy with 
the imaginary being or situation is the same 
thing, as if you were to withhold it from the 
realities of common life. 

Some men, it is true, are constitutionally 
cold, and some are made so by education. The 
work is generally begun by suppressing feeling 
or ridiculing its expression. [t is perfect when 
the adept tries its lessons upon those whose 
feelings, and the expression of them have not 
been submitted to the same discipline. It would 


‘seem that it was the part of a cold heart to 


chill that of others. These people some- 
times tell you they want sentiment—are not 
sentimental,—in other words they want the 
perception of the tender and lovely, of the sub- 
lime and the beautiful of a moral nature, and 
they want the sympathy which would enable 
them to feel with those who have it. Sentiment 
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in its genuine meaning has the same relation to 
the moral nature, as taste to the external. It is 
another expression for moral taste, and those 
who disclaim it have parted with one of the 
most valuable principles of man’s intellectual 
nature. They have feeling of some sort, 
but the tendency of their system is to con- 
fine it to themselves and the few who may 
resemble them; and they make altogether a 
choice and happy fraternity, for their imagina- 
tion, which has died to every thing else, is busied 
in fancying in themselves qualities for which 
each one values himself and congratulates his 
brother. The world to such beings is a con- 
fused and disjomted machinery, going by jerks 
and starts, grating in all its movements, and the 
only lesson it teaches them is to keep out of its 
way. ‘They have no eye for the beauty of 
its structure and free play of its parts, but 


form to themselves, in its stead, a system, 
which, whenever in motion, we find crushing 
under it all sympathy with what is purest and 
best in the imagination and heart. 


























“Tis great pity 
That such as sit at the helm provide no better 
For the training up of the gentry. In my judgment, 
An Academy erected, with large pensions 
To such as in a table could set down 
The congees, cringes, postures, methods, phrase, 
Proper to every nation” — 
Massinger. 
“ There to learn——courtly carriage, 
To make amends for his mean parentage ; 
Where he unknowne and ruffling as he can, 


Goes currant each where for a gentleman.” 
Halls Satires. 


In a country where affairs of public interest 
are brought so much within the scope of every 
individual, I have often thought it fortunate that 
men of a quiet and retired habit, are suffered to 
remain undisturbed in the indulgence of their 
tastes. I was startled, however, the other even- 
ing, at a club I occasionally frequent, by a propo- 
sition from my friend Ned Fillagree, which 
went to trouble this order of things. He, with 
great seriousness and apparent benevolence of 
intention, after bestowing a feeling panegyric 
upon the multitude ef benevolent institutions 
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which exist amongst us, proposed a plan which 
he said would be the means of giving to a very 
worthy class of our fellow citizens an opportu- 
nity of mixing in the gay world. This class 


comprised those whose pecuniary means would 
not admit of an interchange of expensive enter- 
tainments with the wealthy, but whose talents 
for conversation and whose entertaining qualities 
would make them an acceptable addition to any 
polite company. Ned conceived that all such 
were kept out of society by that species of false 
pride, which would not permit them to receive 
favors when there was no return to be made; 
and his scheme he thought must completely 
remove the difficulty. He would have an associa- 
tion formed and duly incorporated under the style 
of the, ‘ Fashionable Resuscitating Society” — 
to be composed of the wealthy givers of great 
entertainments,—and a fund to be raised in the 
following manner :—On occasion of any member 
of the society, whose means were undoubted 
and abundant, giving a ball or other entertain- 
ment,—such member to pay down a specified 
bonus to go towards the general purse. But 
where the ability to contribute could not be 
truly estimated by the style maintained, (cases of 
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not unfrequent occurrence and generally to be 
traced to the instrumentality of some sagacious 
mother of half a dozen marriageable daughters, ) 
Ned would modify the exaction in such manner 
as merely to affect the quantity of music, so that 
such persons, when they gave a ball, by having 
one or two fiddles the less, might meet the contin- 
gency and still enjoy the honours of membership :— 
The funds of the society to be at the disposal of 
a discriminating committee, whose office it should 
be to ferret out social worth in obscurity, and to 
supply the means and see them appropriated in 
the true spirit of the institution. 

Ned prides himself not a little on his good foot- 
ing in the beau monde, and as he cannot separate 
the ideas of bustle and enjoyment, I never could 
convince him that my retired mode of life was 
the result of choice. I observed Ned, as he 
prefaced his proposal, to eye me with a peculiar 
beneficence of expression—something like that 
of a courtier bestowing a boon; and I now 


marked his entire complacency of visage as he - 


added, “that he believed his plan, if carried 
into operation, would go farther to prevent 
suicides, than all the penal laws ever enacted.” 
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The pause which generally follows the intro- 
duction of any thing strange, was in this instance 
of short duration. No sooner had Ned made an 
end of speaking, than up started a trig figure, 
which I had never before seen, making no 
scruple to proclaim his hostility to Ned’s sug- 
gestion, on the ground of there being no existing 
grievance of the nature contemplated in it. 
He contended that no one possessing the requisite 
qualities for high life need fear neglect under the 
present order of things. On the contrary, the 
press of invitations which assailed men of wit 
and fashion, he declared to be a growing incon- 
venience, and the one most requiring remedy. 
He portrayed the shifts and devices to which 
men of this stamp are often obliged to have 
recourse in keeping their fashionable friends 
in good humour, while resisting their importu- 
nities; and in the course of his harangue gave 
us pretty distinctly to understand, that he himself 
was amongst the sufferers from this species of 
polite persecution. He vowed it a great bore ; and 
holding his hat in one hand, adjusting his gloves, 
and screwing his face into an expression of 


pensive resignation, instanced the necessity he 


was this evening under of making his bow at 
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no less than five different parties, thereby being 
compelled to forego the happiness of a longer © 
stay amongst us. 

During this harangue, I remarked a gen- 
tleman sitting by himself at one side of the 
fire-place ; and I thought I discovered something 
of sly significancy in the glances with which 
he occasionally surveyed the dissenting gentle- 
man. I’also imagined once or twice, as he 
knocked the ashes from his cigar, that I could 
perceive in his countenance a suppressed incli- 
nation to laughter. As soon as the object of his 
scrutiny was out of the room, I edged my chair 
near to where he was sitting, and as there was 
great good nature indicated in his appearance, 
ventured to ask if he could inform me who the 
gentleman might be that had just left us. He 
answered me with a leer, “ that this person was 
well known to him, but he believed it would 
puzzle the best of them to tell how he had made 
his way into the club.” “He is, however,” 
continued the gentleman, “ considered a prodigy 
of ingenuity in this way—a perfect master, Sir, 
of polite enginery ;—no fortress of reserve being 
too much for Bob Brazen. His element is a 


fashionable atmosphere. He will foretell you a 
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ball or cotillion party with as much precision as 
it is said a person of sensitive nerves will discern 
the approach of an earthquake. 1 remember last 
winter when my aunt Testy gave her great ball, 
Bob’s calling regularly the five preceding days. 
During this time none of the family could move 
abroad without stumbling upon Bob. And on 
all encounters he never failed referring to the 
approaching festivities. The fourth day had 
passed, and aunt was just felicitating herself on 
having parried all his hints for an invitation, when 
a knock was heard at the door. It was Bob. 
This was the last day of grace with him; and 
his deportment bespoke sad foreboding watch- 
fulness. Every thing was bustle and confusion 
in the house. Indeed the hurry of household 
affairs had produced such a disturbance in 
aunt’s stock of complaisance, that seeing Bob 
passing the threshold at this unfortunate junc- 
ture, all efforts to suppress her ire were in 
vain. On entering the room, he could not 
but be sensible of the awkwardness of his sit- 
uation. Assuming, however, a careless, play- 
ful air, he thought to make a diversion in his 
favour by an apt quotation ; and placing himself 
in attitude, began—‘ This busy hum of prepara- 
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tion.’ ‘ Busy hum, indeed,’ exclaimed aunt. ‘1 
must say, Mr. Brazen, we are too busy every 
way to receive visits this morning’—and turn- 
ing her back, desired ‘that he would more 
fittingly time any future visit with which 
he might honour the family.’ Neither aunt’s 
action nor tone of voice could be cited as_speci- 
mens of the conciliatory in eloquence. But 
Bob’s was a desperate case ; he was too politic to 
be over fastidious, and there was no alternative. 
Affecting, therefore, to understand the last words 
which aunt let drop, as an invitation to the ball ; 
he observed, as he took his leave, that luckily 
he should be disengaged and would do himself 
the pleasure. Accordingly we had Bob Brazen 
at our ball, in all his wonted sprightliness and 
unconcern. In truth you will scarcely be at a 
gay assemblage in town without seeing Bob; 
and with those who know less of him than | 
do, the wonder is how he contrives to make his 
Way into so much good company. 

Happening one day to be dining with an elderly 
gentleman, amember of our general assembly from 
a remote part of the State, | was surprised by my 
worthy friend’s jumping suddenly from his chair 
and running tothe window. ‘ Pray,’ said my friend, 
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as he took his seat again at table, ‘what is the 
name of the youth who just passed? ‘That,’ 
replied I, ‘is Bob Brazen.’ ‘I thought it was he ; 
and yet he is so changed I could hardly credit it. 
[am glad, however, to behold him looking so 
fresh and active. The young man was formerly 
a townsman of mine, and has caused some stir 
amongst us. You must know, about three years 
ago, upon occasion of our academy exhibition 
ball, Bob, as being the likeliest looking of our 
younkers, was appointed to conduct the festivities 
in quality of master of ceremonies. Bob trigged 
himself out in his best and smariest, and really 
made quite a dashing appearance ;_ but unluckily, 
just as he had got the dancers arranged for the 
second country-dance, his father, a rough, severe 
old farmer who had a mortal antipathy to merri- 
making and extravagance, being on his way 
home from town, happened to drive his team up - 
to the tavern where the company had assembled. 


Hearing the fiddle agoing, and learning that 


_ Bob was of the party above stairs, he did not 


wait to reason the matter, but seizing his cart- 
whip, rushed in the first impulse of his wrath, to 
the scene of action. Bob was in the act of giv- 
ing a stamp for the music to strike up ‘rural 
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Jelicity,’ when open flew the door, and the grim, 
raw-boned front of his enraged Dad presented 
itself. Not the ghost of Hamlet to the young 
prince could have been more appalling—a general 
panic and consternation seized upon the whole 
assembly—Bob stood breathless like one in a 
trance. The old farmer advanced three paces into 
the room, leaving space for a person to pass by him 
to the door ; and as he cleared the lash of his whip 
with one hand, uttered the word ‘ Bob’ in a tone 
something between the bark of a mastiff and the 
discharge of a volley of musketry. The sound 
of the old man’s voice broke the spell which 
held poor Bob to his place. Awakened to a full 
sense of his deplorable condition, and knowing 
how fruitless it would be to demur, he moved 
with all the alacrity the disturbed state of his 
nerves would allow, in obedience to a significant 
signal from the whip-staff, towards the door.—‘ [I] 
teach you to junket, you dog,’ bellowed the old 
rustic, as Bob drew near the point of exit—at the 
same time making such unequivocal demonstra- 
tions with his cart-whip, as precluded all possibility 
of mistake as to his method of instruction. Since 
that most unlucky evening, Bob has not been 
seen in our village; and notwithstanding the 
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testimony of the stage-coach driver, who avers he 
saw him with a small bundle under his arm several 
miles from the village on the great road, it was 
currently reported, and is now the settled belief, 
that Bob drowned himself in a fit of despair the 
very night of his disaster. ‘I am now happy,’ 
observed my friend the representative, as he con- 
cluded his story, ‘in having it in my power to 
clear up all doubts concerning the fate of Bob 
Brazen; and | am confident in doing so, I shall 
gladden the heart of many a damsel of our 
neighbourhood.’ 

I have troubled you, Sir, with this relation 
of my country friend’s, because | think it has a 
direct and intimate connexion with Bob’s dis- 
tinguishing traits. It is a generally received 
opinion that incidents, in themselves trifling, 
may give a bias to the mind of deep and last- 
ing character. And why is it not natural to 
suppose that Bob, considering himself in the light 
of a martyr to the cause of fashion, should 
become its most zealous votary. I have no 
doubt that in the recollection of the bitter morti- 
fication which attended his entrée into the polite 
world, he experiences a secret satisfaction in 
the reflection that he is now beyond the reach 
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of paternal tyranny. And can it be wondered 
at, that on one, having a white-oak cart-whip 
familiarized to his mind as a proper instrument 
of exclusion, means less potent should fail of 
their effect °” 


Here the communicative gentleman as 


interrupted by a loud sound of uproar which 


burst upon us from the other end of the room. 
Instantly springing up to ascertain the cause of 
alarm, we beheld a scene of thorough confusion 
and dismay. ‘The large table, around which 
we had but a few minutes before left our 
friends quietly seated, overturned—candles brok- 
en—chairs scattered helter-skelter—eager gestic- 
ulations on all sides, and the discordant din of 
twenty voices raised to their highest pitch. 
In the midst was Ned Fillagree, mounted 
upon a chair, vociferating, to order, and claim- 
ing to be heard; while at the further end of 
the room appeared a small pattern of a man, 
writhing under the firm grasp of some six or 
seven of the stoutest in the company, foaming 
with rage and uttering the direst imprecations of 
vengeance. It was some time before order was 
sufficiently restored to enable me to learn the 
particulars of the affray. 
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it seemed there was a young Creole from the 


West Indies, introduced to the club this evening 
by one of its most important members. ‘This 
young gentleman friend Ned most unluckily 
marked out as a fit subject for his countenance 
and patronage. ‘Tis true the young man’s 
complexion was a little equivocal; but no 
one except Ned would have attributed to him 
the honor of affinity with that gallant race, 
by the conquest of whom Scipio earned _ his dis- 
tinguishing appellation. But so it was; and no 
sooner had the young man seated himself at 
table, than Ned began to inveigh against the 
absurdity of a custom which deprives us of the 
advantages of social intercourse with a very 
numerous class of our species. Every pause in 
the conversation was improved by Ned to enforce 
his favorite theme. ‘The young West Indian, 
not comprehending the kindness of Ned’s motive, 
remained silent and confounded. ‘This Ned 
interpreting as the effect of diffidence and self- 
distrust, which it would be praiseworthy in him 
to dispel; by way of encouragement, calling on 
the young man across the table to join him in a 
glass of wine and proposing as a toast, a health 


to Mr. Wilberforce, declared that he looked 
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forward with pleasure to the time when all 
imvidious distinctions of colour should be done 
away! The West Indian’s blood now boiled ;— 
feeling himself most outrageously insulted, he 
made a desperate pass at Ned, overturned the 
table in his progress, and occasioned the scene of 
tumult we witnessed. 

The harmony of the meeting being thus com- 
pletely destroyed, it was judged most expedient 
to adjourn. As [ walked home with Ned, it was 
amusing to observe how perfectly unconscious 
he appeared of having been guilty of the least 
rudeness or impropriety ; laying the whole blame 
of the transaction to the choleric temper of 
the West Indian. ‘This deadness of perception 
prevents his ever applying to a right use the 
many lessons he receives from disastrous experi- 
ence. Ned is universally allowed to be the best 
natured fellow living ; and were his benevolence 
of heart tempered with that nice principle of 
delicate discernment which we understand by the 
word tact, and which seems intuitive in some per- 
sons, his would certainly be a most estimable 
character. He aims at being the active agent and 
dispenser of all the good that comes to his friends. 


It appears to be the passion of his mind to cater 
5 
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for every body ; and in rendering you a service, it 
is ten to one you are annoyed with his officious- 
ness. With the best possible intentions, he is 
continually doing things in themselves extremely 
troublesome and offensive. 

Against a system of effrontery, got up in 
self-complacency and used as a means of self- 
exaltation, as in the instance of Bob Brazen, 
a thorough, decided course of conduct could 
not fail of its effect, and one would not scruple 
to adopt it. But Ned Fillagree, with all his 
annoying improprieties, has so much that is 
sterling, that you are unwilling to deal harshly 
with him, or forswear his company. From the 
many good traits in his character, we are led to 
hope that the faulty may be amended, or at least 
lessened ; and involuntarily setting about the task 
of expostulation, we soon find ourselves stopped 
by his impenetrable obtuseness. On the whole, 
I fear Ned’s case an incurable one, and that he 
must be classed with that school of restless, 
sturdy philanthropists which aims at compelling 
all men to be happy, without regard to fitness of 
means or variety of taste. 

Though it may seem to run counter to good 
morals, that what is bad should be less offensive 
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than what is weak, yet we every now and then 
meet with characters that convince us that it is 
so. There are men who think of little else beside 
self-gratification, and who never scruple the 
means,—who care for us no farther than they 
may turn us to account,—yet having with all this 
a certain dexterity which makes them sure of 
their aim, they become almost agreeable to us 
against our wills, and oblige us to pass over 
their faults in spite of our sense of right. Even 
where they push for their object with more 
shallow artifice and with impatient rudeness, 
they rather amuse than disgust; make us good 
natured and forgiving, and incline us more to 
laugh than to be angry. While he who is every 
man’s well wisher, and whose life and enjoy- 
ment it is to do good, but without having intel- 
lect enough to order or well time his purposes, 
teases us with kind offices, grows ungracious as 
he grows in zeal, and unjustly shares amongst 
men, the fate of a grey headed beau amongst 
the girls, becoming at once our torment and our 
sport. Weare sensible that all this is not right— 
remonstrate with each other about it, and end 
with confessing our fault, and wishing it could 


be mended. 
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That we should pass over what is wrong 


because joined with dexterity and hardihood, is 
‘an unmixed evil; but that bustling, active weak- 
ness, however well meant, should move us some- 
what to disgust and contempt, has, like most ills, 
a good in it. For were it otherwise with us, 
the short sighted and feeble minded might be- 
come leaders in what was praiseworthy, and the 
cause of virtue be lost from its poor support. 











MUSINGS. 


— a steadfast seat 
Shall then be yours among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 


Sons of the morning.— 


—He sate—and talked 
With winged messengers ; who daily brought 
To his small Island in the ethereal deep 


Tidings of joy and love. 


—then, my Spirit was entranced 

With joy exalted to beatitude ; 

The measure of my sou! was filled with bliss, 
And holiest love ; as earth, sea, air, with light, 


With pomp, with glory, with magnificence.” 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, 

Have we looked upon the earth so long, only 
to reckon how many men and beasts it can 
maintain, and to see to what account its timber 
can be turned, and to what uses its rocks and 
waters may be put? Do we, with Baillie 
Jarvie, think it a pity that so much good soil 
should lie waste under a useless lake, and set 
against the cost of draining the in-comings of 
the crops? Have we lived so many years in 
the world and been familiar with its affairs, only 
to part off men into professions and trades, and 
to tell the due proportions required to stock 
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each’ Must we for ever travel the straight 
forward, turnpike road of business, and not be 
left to take the way that winds round the 
meadows, and leads us sociably by the doors of 
retired farms? Must all the hills be levelled, 
and hollows filled up, that we may go like 
draught-horses the dull and even road of labour, 
the easier and with more speed? May we not 
sit awhile to cool and rest ourselves in the shade 
of some shut-in valley, with its talking rills, and 
fresh and silent water plants,—or pass over the 
free and lit hill-tops, catching views of the broad, 
open country alive with the universal growth of 
things, and guarded with its band of mountains 
resting in the distance, like patriarchs of the 
earth? Must all we do and all we think about 
have reference to the useful, while that alone is 
considered useful which is tangible, present 
gain? Is it for food and raiment and shelter 
alone that we came into the world? Do we 
talk of our souls, and live as if we, and all that 
surrounded us, were made up of nothing else but 
dull matter? Are the relations of life for our 
convenience merely, or has the fulfilling of their 
duties none but proinised and distant rewards ° 
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Man has another and higher nature even here; 
and the spirit within him finds an answering 
spirit in every thing that grows, and affectionate 
relations not only with his fellow man, but with 
the commonest things that lie scattered about 
the earth. 

To the man of fine feeling, and deep and 
delicate and creative thought, there is nothing 
in nature which appears only as so much 
substance and form, nor any connexions in life 
which do not reach beyond their immediate and 
obvious purposes. Our attachments to each 
other are not felt by him merely as habits of the 
mind given it by the customs of life; nor does 
he hold them only as the goods of this world, 
and the loss of them as turning him forth an 
outcast from the social state; but they are a part 
of his joyous being, and to have them torn from 
him, is taking from his very nature. 

Life, indeed, with him, in all its connexions 
and concerns, has an ideal and spiritual charac- 
ter, which, while it loses nothing of the definite- 
ness of reality, is forever suggesting thoughts, 
taking new relations and peopling and giving 
action to the imagination. All that the eye falls 
upon and all that touches the heart, run off into 
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airy distance, and the regions into which the 
sight stretches, are alive and bright and beauti- 
ful with countless shapings and fair hues of the 
gladdened fancy. From kind acts and gentle 
words and fond looks there spring hosts many 
and glorious as Milton’s angels; and heavenly 
deeds are done, and unearthly voices heard, and 
forms and faces, graceful and lovely as Uriel’s, 
are seen in the noonday sun. What would 
only have given pleasure for the time to another, 
or at most, be now and then called up in his 
memory, in the man of feeling and imagination, 
Jays by its particular, and short-lived and irreg- 
ular nature, and puts on the garments of spiri- 
tual beings, and takes the everlasting nature of 


the soul. The ordinary acts which spring from 


the good will of social life, take up their dwell- 
ing within him and mingle with his sentiment, 
forming a little society in his mind, going on in 
harmony with its generous enterprises, its 
friendly labours, and tasteful pursuits. ‘They 
undergo a change—becoming a portion of hin— 
making a part of his secret joy and melancholy, 
and wandering at large among his far off 
thoughts. All that his mind falls in with it 
sweeps along in its deep and swift and continu- 
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ous flow, and bears them on with the multitude 
that fill its shoreless and living sea. 

So universal is this operation in such a man, 
and so instantly does it act upon whatever he is 
concerned about, that a double process is forever 
going on within him, and he lives as it were a 
two-fold life. Is he, for instance, talking with 
you about a North-west passage, he is looking 
far off at the ice islands with their turreted 
castles and fairy towns, or the penguin at the 
southern pole, pecking the rotting seaweed on 
which she has lighted,—or he is listening to her 
distant and lonely cry within the cold and barren 
tracts of ice ;—yet all the while he reasons as 
ingeniously and wisely as you. His attach- 
ments do not grow about a changeless and tiring 
object; but be it filial reverence, Abraham is 
seen sitting at the door of his tent, and the earth 
is one green pasture for flocks and herds ;—or be 
it love, she who is dear to him is seen in a 
thousand imaginary changes of situation, and 
new incidents are continually happening, delight- 
ing his mind with all the distinctness and sincer- 
ity of truth. So that while he is in the midst of 
men, and doing his part in the affairs of the 
world, his spirit has called up a fairy vision, aad 
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he is walking m a lovely dream. It is round 
about him in his sorrows for a consolation; and 
out of the gloom of his afflictions he looks forth 
upon an horizon touched with a gentle morning 
twilight and growing brighter as he gazes. 
Through pain and poverty and the world’s 
neglect, when men look cold upon him, and his 
friends are gone, he has where to rest a tired 
mind that others know not of, and healings for 
a wounded heart which others can never feel. 

And who is of so hard a nature as to deny 
him these? If there are assuagings for his spirit 
which are never ministered to other men, it has 
tortures and griefs and a fearful melancholy 
which need them more. He brought into the 
world passions deep and strong—senses tremu- 
lous and thrilling at every touch—feelings deli- 
cate and shy, yet affectionate and warm, and an 
ardent and romantic mind. ‘Lhe refinements and 
virtues of our nature he has dwelt upon till they 
have almost become beauties sensible to the 
mortal eye, and to worship them he has thought 
could not be idolatry. And what does he find 
in the world? Perhaps in all the multitude, he 
meets a mind or two which answers to his own; 
but through the crowd where he looks for the 
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free play of noble passions, he finds men eager 
after gain or vulgar distinctions, hardening the 
heart with avarice, or making it proud and reck- 
less with ambition. Does he speak with an 
honest indignation against oppression and trick ? 
He is met by loose doubts and shallow specula- 
tions, or teasing questions as to right and wrong. 
Are the weak to be defended, or strong opposed ? 
One man has his place yet to reach, and another 
his to maintain, and why should they put all at 
stake? Are others at work in a good cause? 
They are so little scrupulous about means, so 
bustling and ostentatious and full of self, so wrapt 
about in solemn vanity, that he is ready to turn 
from them and their cause in contempt and dis- 
gust. There is so little of nature and sincerity— 
of ardour and sentiment of character—such a 
dulness of perception—such a want of that 
enthusiasm for all that is great. and lovely and 
true (which, while it makes us forgetful of our- 
selves, brings with it our highest enjoyments) 
such an offensive show and talk of factitious 
sensibility—that the current of his feelings is 
checked—he turns away depressed and disap- 
pointed—becomes reserved and shut up in him- 
self, and he, whose mind is all emotion, and 
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who loves with a depth of feeling that few souls 
have ever sounded, is pointed at, as he stands 
aloof from men, as a creature cold and mo- 
tionless. 

But if manner too often goes for character— 
hard learnt rules for native taste—fastidiousness 
for refinement—ostentation for dignity—cunning 
for wisdom—timidity for prudence—and_ nerv- 
ous affections for tenderness of heart—if the 
order of nature be so much reversed, and 
semblance so often takes precedence of truth, 
yet it is not so in all things, nor wholly so in 
any. The cruel and ambitious have touches of 
pity and remorse, and good affections are 
mingled with our frailties. Amidst the press 
of selfish aims, generous ardour is seen lighting 
up, and in the tumultuous and heedless bustle 
of the world, we meet with considerate thought 
and quiet and deep affections. Patient endur- 
ance of sufferings, bold resistance of power, 
forgiveness of injuries, hard tried and faithful 
friendship, and self-sacrificing love, are seen in 
beautiful relief over the flat uniformity of life, 
ar stand out in steady and bright grandeur in the 
midst of the dark deeds of men. And then 
again, the vices of our nature are sometimes 
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revealed with a violence of passion and a terri- 
ble intellectual energy which fasten on the imag- 
ination of a creative and high mind, while they 
call out opposing virtues to pass before it in 
visions of glory. For “there is a soul of good- 
ness in things evil,” and the crimes of men have 
brought forth deeds of heroism and sustaining 
faith, that have made our rapt fancies but gath- 
erings from the world in which we live. 

And there are beautiful souls too in the world 
to hold kindred with a man of a feeling and 
refined mind, and there are delicate and warm 
and simple affections that now and then meet 
him on his way, and enter silently into his heart 
like peculiar blessings. Here and there on the 
road go with him for a time some who call to 
mind the images of his soul,—a voice or a look 
is a remembrancer of past visions, and breaks 
out upon him like openings through the clouds. 
The distant bemgs of his imagination seem 
walking by his side, and the changing and 


unsubstantial creatures of the brain put on body 


and life. In such moments his fancies are 
turned to realities, and over the real the lights 
of his mind shift and play—his imagination 
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shines out warm upon it—it changes, and takes 
the freshness of fairy life. 

When such an one turns away from men, and 
is left alone in silent communion with nature 
and his own thoughts, and there are no bonds 
on the movements of the feelings, and nothing 
on which he would shut his eyes, but God’s 
own hand has made all before him as it is, he 
feels his spirit opening upon a new existence— 
becoming as broad as the sun and air—as various 
as the earth over which it spreads itself, and 
touched with that love which God has imaged 
in all he has formed. His senses take a quicker 
life—his whole frame becomes one refined and 
exquisite emotion, and the etherealized body is 
made as it were a spirit in bliss. His soul grows 
stronger and more active within him as he sees 
life intense and working throughout nature ; and 
that which is passing away links itself with the 
eternal, when he finds new life beginning even 
with decay, and hastening to put forth in some 
other form of beauty, and become a sharer in 
some new delight. His spirit is ever awake 
with happy sensations, and cheerful and imno- 
cent and easy thoughts. Soul and body are 
blending into one—the senses and thoughts 
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mix in one delight—he sees a universe of order 
and beauty and joy and life, of which he 
becomes a part, and he finds himself carried 
along in the eternal going on of nature. Sudden 
and short lived passions of men take no hold 
upon him, for he has sat in holy thought by the 
roar and hurry of the stream which has rushed 
on from the beginning of things; and he is quiet 
in the tumult of the multitude, for he has watched 
the tracery of leaves playing safely over the foam. 

The innocent face of nature gives him an 
open and fair mind—pain and death seem pass- 
ing away, for all about him is cheerful and in 
its spring. His virtues are not taught him as 
lessons, but are shed upon him and enter into 
him like the light‘and warmth of the sun. 
Amidst all the variety of the earth, he sees a 
fitness which frees him from the formalities of 
rule and lets him abroad to find a pleasure in all 
things, and order becomes a simple feeling of the 
soul. 

Religion to such an one has thoughts and 
visions and sensations, tinged as it were with a 
holier and brighter light than falls on other men. 
The love and reverence of the Creator make 
their abode in his imagination, and he gathers 
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shines out warm upon it—it changes, and takes 
the freshness of fairy life. 

When such an one turns away from men, and 
is left alone in silent communion with nature 
and his own thoughts, and there are no bonds 
on the movements of the feelings, and nothing 
on which he would shut his eyes, but God’s 
own hand has made all before him as it is, he 
feels his spirit opening upon a new existence— 
becoming as broad as the sun and air—as various 
as the earth over which it spreads itself, and 
touched with that love which God has imaged 
in all he has formed. His senses take a quicker 
life—his whole frame becomes one refined and 
exquisite emotion, and the etherealized body is 
made as it were a spirit in bliss. His soul grows 
stronger and more active within him as he sees 
life intense and working throughout nature ; and 
that which is passing away links itself with the 
eternal, when he finds new life beginning even 
with decay, and hastening to put forth in some 
other form of beauty, and become a sharer in 
some new delight. His spirit is ever awake 
with happy sensations, and cheerful and inno- 
cent and easy thoughts. Soul and body are 
blending into one—the senses and thoughts 
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mix in one delight—he sees a universe of order 
and beauty and joy and life, of which he 
becomes a part, and he finds himself carried 
along in the eternal going on of nature. Sudden 
and short lived passions of men take no hold 
upon him, for he has sat in holy thought by the 
roar and hurry of the stream which has rushed 
on from the beginning of things; and he is quiet 
in the tumult of the multitude, for he has watched 
the tracery of leaves playing safely over the foam. 

The innocent face of nature gives him an 
open and fair mind—pain and death seem pass- 
ing away, for all about him is cheerful and in 
its spring. His virtues are not taught him as 
lessons, but are shed upon him and enter into 
him like the light and warmth of the sun. 
Amidst all the variety of the earth, he sees a 
fitness which frees him from the formalities of 
rule and lets him abroad to find a pleasure in all 
things, and order becomes a simple feeling of the 
soul. 

Religion to such an one has thoughts and 
visions and sensations, tinged as it were with a 
holier and brighter light than falls on other men. 
The love and reverence of the Creator make 
their abode in his imagination, and he gathers 
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about them the earth and air and ideal worlds. 
His heart is made glad with the perfectness in the 
works of God, when he considers that even of 
the multitude of things that are growing up and 
decaying, and of those which have come and 
gone, on which the eye of man has never rested, 
each was as fair and complete as if made to live 
forever for our instruction and delight. 

Freedom and order and beauty and grandeur 
are in accordance in his mind, and give largeness 
and height to his thoughts—he moves amongst 
the bright clouds, he wanders away into the 
measureless depths of the stars, and is touched by 
the fire with which God has lighted them—all 
that is made partakes of the eternal, and reli- 
gion becomes a perpetual pleasure. 





LETTER FROM TOWN. N° 2. 


| 


* Not moved a whit, 
Constant to lightness still !*? 
 You’re for mirth 


Or I mistake you much.” 
The Old Law, 


E’en such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 


So dull, so dead in look, so wo-begone.” 
Henry IV. 


In the first letter which I wrote you from 
town, I mentioned our old friend’s taking me 
with him to his club. As we entered late, and a 
good part of the members could be seen but 
dimly through the smoke, I shall put off a gen- 
eral description till | have a view of them in a 
clear atmosphere. Besides, while it is fresh in 
my mind I wish to give you the latter part of a 
brisk dialogue, which was going on as we 
entered, between a snug built, well dressed, 
fresh looking man of about five and forty, and 
another of nearly the same age, I am told, but 
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apparently ten years older—of a slender, spare 
frame, clad in a mixed gray suit with black 
buttons—of a thin visage—with an impatient 
hurry at times in his speech, followed by a 
whining drawl. He nestled about in his seat, 
with a fidgeting motion, and there was a nervous 
twitching of the eyelids, and a restlessness in the 
eye, though he was all the while looking at one 
object, very much as folks do when repeating 
from memory. The first gentleman, who 
seemed to have most of the talk to himself, was 
going on thus, as we drew near them— 

“There is no telling how large a pack of 
troubles a man may have upon his shoulders at 
the end of life, who keeps it always open like 
an alms-basket, and has no hole at bottom to 
let out a little of what he takes in. He need not 
ape a lame leg or a broken back. If he keeps 
his wallet stuffed with odd scraps of bad meat 
and mouldy bread, when he can get better, for 
the sake of groaning over his hard fare, he will 
go doubled and limping to his grave, in good 
earnest.” 

“A pleasant fellow, you, ‘Tom, with a nose- 
gay in your button-hole, and snuff between 
thumb and finger, who never found it too cold 
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without doors, nor too hot within. You go as 
gay as an ostrich, and with not a whit more 
thought neither.” 

“ve done my part, Abraham, and ’tis my 
wife’s to look at things at home and to keep the 
children out of the fire, or cure ’em when they 
get in. Besides, I never saw any good come 
of too much care of the brats,—it only makes ’em 
helpless. And if all’s at sixes and sevens at 
home, and my mate’s voice and face grows sharp 
and angry, | come and take heart at the sound 
and sight of your clear voice and gay counte~ 
nance, over a bottle of the best.” 

Abraham did not much like this taunt at his 
complainings, and his cheek began to kindle and 
grow redder and redder, like a coal fire, the 
louder and longer Tom laughed. Tom seemed 
to care little for this, so it put a stop to the 
drone-pipe which Abraham was said to play 
upon whenever he came to the club to have a 
merry night on’t. 

‘¢ No surer cure for our troubles, Abraham,” 
says he, “ than to get into a devil of a passion; 
and you’ve not a better friend in the world than 
1, who am always helping you into one. Why, 
you would have gone all night like an ill greased 
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wheel, spoke crawling after spoke to the melan- 
choly creaking, hadn’t I vext you. Now, we 
Shall see you in a fine whirl presently, striking 
fire out of every stone you hit against. Don’t 
you remember how sad you were a half score 
years ago, because the gout wouldn’t carry off 
your uncle ; and when it did that business for you, 
and took you softly by the toe, only to tell you 
of it, how wo-begone you looked, just as if 
your mourning suit was to be handed over to 
your man John to appear respectably in at his 
master’s funeral? Yet you got here to-night 
without halting; and if you don’t make your 
way home as quick as the rest of us, it will not 
be the geut that will hinder you.” 

Abraham had three charges to answer to—his 
complaining disposition—his eagerness for his 
uncle’s death, and an over fondness for good 
wine. Now, whether it was his anger that made 
him take up the last word, as is generally the 
way with a man in a passion, or that the two 
first charges were not to be denied, Abraham 
chose to clear himself of the last, and to have 
his revenge on Tom by railing against a weak- 
ness which he himself was kept from by at least 
as great failings. He knew the cost of his 
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liquor, and that too much wine helped to rid 
him of his uncle, and Abraham was said to be 
both a miser and a coward. 

‘Have you no shame in you, Tom, that you 
will be talking of drinking? Don’t you remem- 
ber the snake track you made back the very 
last night you were here? And by the going 
of your clapper and the shine of your eye, you 
bid fair now to get home again the same way. 
When have you seen me make such a beast of 
myself as to hold up by my neighbour’s knocker 
instead of my own?’ | set my children a better 
example, teach them to strive against temptation 
and keep a watch upon any besetting sin. I tell 
them that life is a state of trial and affliction— 
that if they have riches and blessings to-day, 
they may be all gone to-morrow—that though 
they are now in health, sickness is nigh at hand, 
and that death may overtake them at noonday— 
that they must learn temperance in all things, 
and never forget they are in the midst of evils. 
But what good will it do to tell you this? 
You never will have forethought; and though 
there is little else but pains and misfortunes in 
life, you go on as reckless of all, as if harm could 
never come to you.” | 
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“There you are at your saws again! I tell 
you what, father Abraham, he’s a fool who is 
always busy making troubles for himself, when 
there is no danger but what he will have enough 
gratis. I’ve weathered more storms than will ever 
beat on your head, though I haven’t sat like an 
old crow foreboding them while the sun shines. 
To take you in your own way, I have not forgot- 
ten what | read when a boy, ‘sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.’ My creed is, ‘to enjoy 


> And I can say more than can be 


is to obey. 
said for most of you, | make my faith the rule of 
my conduct, and take care to act up to it. And 
if | sometimes love my friends so much as to 
forget myself and be a little too merry with 
them, it stirs my blood, and I’m all the better for 
it the next day. I lose no time by it, for it is all 
done up at night; and if I’m not quite right, my 
children will have a warning in me at home, and 
not be obliged to pull their neighbours’ charac- 
ters to pieces to mend their own with. Besides, 
it is as well to have a failmg or two to keep the 
world in good humour with one, for nothing 
puts people out more than a man’s being too 
good for them. And what would come of all 
my virtues, if they only made men enemies to 
me and, so, to themselves ? 
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You talk about my children. Why man, 
don’t they owe their lives to me, and what’s 
more, don’t I teach them how to enjoy life. 
Would you have me pray over them all day, till 
they were as long visaged as saints at conven- 
ticle? Stout hearted, full blooded lads,—and 
you would have them crawling along as meek 
and pale as a Philadelphia patient after a semi- 
weekly slop bleeding! ‘Then again—there’s my 
wife—but one purse between us and no questions 
asked. Rides or walks as she pleases—and not 
a word about shoe leather.” Here Abraham 
coloured. ‘I’m all attention ;—see her at 
parties abroad, dine with her at home—when- 
ever there’s company. She orders what suits 
her, and is undisputed mistress of the household. 
I’m always pleased to see her in spirits; and if 
affairs go wrong, and she’s in ill humour, I take 
care not to put any restraint upon her by being 
in the way. I was here an hour earlier than 
usual to-night because the servant let fall the 
tea-tray and broke half a dozen tea-cups,—and 
as I’ve missed my tea, thank you Mr. B. to 
fill my glass.” 

Twirling a light silver headed cane in his 
right hand and reaching out his glass with his 
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left, I began filling it. At this critical moment 
the long, dry, wrinkled, sallow visage of Abra- 
ham, looking like the inside of an old cast-off 
snuff bladder, caught my eye. ‘Turned partly 
round, and leaning forward,—contrary to his 
custom, for he seldom looked at the person he 
was talking with,—his eyes were fixed steadfastly 
upon the rattle-headed Tom, with that mixed 
expression of pity and imploring with which 
one gazes upon a man that is going to be 
hanged ;—if ‘Tom was just then to have been 
swung off, it could not have been more mourn- 
ful. I was so intent upon the face of Abraham, 
that I forgot what I was about, till Tom, feeling 
the wine running over his hard, and moving 
suddenly, brought me to myself. Before I could 
mutter an apology he saw the direction of my 
eye, and turning towards Abraham burst out into 
a loud laugh. It was not to be withstood. Tom 
had broken the enchantment; and in spite of. 
good breeding and good’ feeling, there was an 
instant roar of laughter through the room. This 
was too much even for Abraham. He sprang 
upon his feet, uttering something between a 
mutter and a curse, (he never dared swear out- 
right) and twitching down his hat, which had 
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grown nap-worn and round edged through use, 
and at the same time seizing his long, slender 
oak cane with something like a_ threatening 
motion, he darted out of the room between a run 
and a stamp. 

As soon as we could speak, and had wiped 
our eyes—* I told him a little while ago,” said 
Tom, ‘ that I was the best friend he had in the 
world, and | shall always prove so. By putting 
him into such a rage, he’s off without paying his 
share of the reckoning. ‘There need be no mak- 
ing up between us, for he will no sooner remem- 
ber this, than he will forgive me from the bottom 
of his heart. Poor fellow, I pity hig. Nobody 
ever set out with fairer prospects, or has had 
things more comfortable about him; and yet he 
is the most forlorn being living. Didn’t you 
hear him prose just now about his anxiety for 
his children -—while all his aim is to see that 
they shall be no happier than himself; for he 
takes another’s enjoyment as a reproach upon 
his own self-made misery. And as to his care 
about their worldly estate, it is all because he feels 
their possessions will be in a sort his even after 
death. For my part, when I die, I’m content 
to give up all my claims to those I leave behind 
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me. And while I live, | mean to make them 
and myself as merry as we can know how to be.”’ 

With a rap upon his box, and shaking the 
snuff from between his fingers, ‘Tom ended his 
moral lecture ; and with a well satisfied nod of 
the head, took himself off to wind up the night 
with a hand at whist. 

The rest of the company soon went out, one 
after another, without any noise, like sparks 
upon burnt paper, leaving my old friend and me 
to finish the bottle. Without thinking of it, we 
at the same moment drew up to within a com- 
panionable distance of each other; and while 
carefully pouring a little, first into my glass and 
then into his, alternately, that we might share 
alike, till the bottle was drained; he began, in 
that same composed manner and low toned 
voice which was familiar to me some years ago, 
by observing, that though ‘Tom’s last remarks 
might seem harsh and in the extreme to me, yet 
he feared there was too much truth in them, 

‘¢] knew Abraham,” said he, ** when a child. 
He was then a spare lad, with a wrinkled brow, 
and weak, anxious voice. As he was feeble, 
his mother nursed him up with caudles and a 
tippet—bid him never wet his feet, and taught 
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him that it was a sin to dirty his clothes. 
Thinking him not fit to push his way in the 
world, and knowing that wealth stands one well 
in hand who has little force of character.or intel- 
lect, Abraham was instructed, like other careful 
boys, to get himself a box to drop his money in, 
and never to spend his change foolishly on 
holydays. His love for every thing great and 
generous was destroyed by his attention’s being 
forever taken up with little things. Seeing 
another so much concerned about him, made 
him overrate his own importance ; and his con- 
tinued anxiety about his money and health soon 
centred all his thoughts and affections upon him- 
self. And with all his pains-taking, finding 
others happier than himself, it was not long be- 
fore he became an ill-natured, discontented man. 

‘“‘ The other never had the headach in his life ; 
and fair weather or foul, it mattered little with 
him. Constitutionally happy, all that he could, 
he turned to enjoyment, and what he could not, 
he let alone. So much of his happiness came 
from his health, that he never cared for the more 
abstract pleasures of the mind; and with that 
triumphant, joyous feeling which flows from full 
blood, he looked down upon feebler constitutions, 
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and at last felt-a contempt for those who suf- 
fered under the afflictions of life. From the 
same cause, he apparently likes those who are 
fond of merriment, as well as he; and really 
supposes himself to be a kind-hearted, friendly 
fellow, when in truth he cares nothing about 
others only just so far as they help to make up 
a part of his pleasures. ‘Tom is as selfish as 
Abraham, but not so annoying, because good 
natured. You may think I should allow some 
praise to this quality of character. ‘There is no 
need of it. Men will always give it its full due ; 
and as for its opposite, if it does not make its 
own punishment, the world will lay it on with- 
out sparing.” 

Here, our wine was gone, and the last candle 
was burning in the socket. We took our hats, 
and laying our reckoning on the table, we 
walked quietly home to my friend’s house. 

According to the little progress I have as yet 
made in my account of what I meet with in the 
city, you will be in danger of having me a cor- 


respondent for life. 


Yours, 








WINTER SCENES. 


The time has been that these wild solitudes— 
Yet beautiful.as wild—were trod by me 
Oftener than now; and when the ills of life 
Had chafed my spirit—when the unsteady pulse 
Beat with strange flutterings—I would wander forth, 
And seek the woods. The sunshine on my path 
Was to me asa friend. The swelling hills, 
The quiet dells, retiring far between, 
With gentle invitation to explore 
Their windings, were a calm society 
That talked with me and soothed me. Then the chant 
Of birds, and chime of brooks, and soft caress 
Of the fresh sylvan air made me forget 
The thoughts that broke my peace, and I began 
To gather simples by the fountain’s brink, 
And lose myself in day-dreams. While I stood 
In Nature’s loneliness, I was with one 
With whom I early grew familiar, one 
Who never had a frown for me, whose voice 
Never rebuked me for the hours [ stole 
From cares I loved not, but of which the world 
Deems highest, to converse with her. When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, 
And the brown fields were herbless, and the shades, 
That met above the merry rivulet, 
Were spoiled—I sought, [ loved them still,—they seemed 
Like old companions in adversity. 
Still there was beauty in my walks; the brook, 
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Bordered with sparkling frost-work, was as gay 
As with its fringe of summer flowers. Afar 

The village with its spires, the path of streams, 
And dim receding valleys, hid before 

By interposing trees, lay visible 

Through the bare grove. and my familiar haunts 
Seemed new to me. Nor was I slow to come 
Among them, when the clouds from their still skirts 
Had shaken down on earth the feathery snow, 
And all was white. ‘The pure keen air abroad, 
Albeit it breathed no scent of herb, nor heard 
Love-call of bird nor merry hum of bee, 

Was not the air of death. Bright mosses crept 
Over the spotted trunks, and the close buds 

That lay along the boughs, instinct with life, 
Patient, and waiting the soft breath of Spring, 
Feared not the piercing spirit of the North. 

The snow-bird twittered on the beechen bough ; 
And ’neath the hemlock, whose thick branches bent 
Beneath its bright cold burden, and kept dry 

A circle on the earth of withered leaves, 

The partridge found a shelter. ‘Through the snow 
The rabbit sprang away. ‘The lighter track 

Of fox, and the rackoon’s broad path were there, 
Crossing each other. From his hollow tree 

The squirrel was abroad, gathering the nuts 

Just fallen, that asked the winter cold and sway 
Of winter blast to shake them from their hold. 

But Winter has yet brighter scenes,—he boasts 
Splendours beyond what gorgeous Summer knows, 
Or Autumn with his many fruits and woods 
All flushed with many hues. Come, when the rains 
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Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees with ice, 
When the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 
The encrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look, the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal, branch and twig 
Shine in the lucid covering, each light rod, 
Nodding and tinkling in the stirring breeze, 
Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 
Still streaming as they move with coloured light. 
But round the parent stem the long low boughs 
Bend in a glittering ring, and arbours hide 
The glassy floor. Oh! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 
Deep in the womb of earth, where the gems grow, 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz, and the place 
Lit up, most royally, with the pure beam 
That dwells in them. Or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun ; 
Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches, and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
_ Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye,— 
Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault ; 
There the blue sky and the white drifting cloud 
Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 
Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 
And fixed with all their branching je‘s in air, 
And all their sluices sealed. Adi, all is light, 
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Light without shade. But all shall pass away 

With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks, 

Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 

Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 

Shall close o’er the brown woods as it was wont. 
And it is pleasant when the noisy streams 

Are just set free, and milder suns melt off 

The plashy snow, save only the firm drift 

In the deep glen or the close shade of pines,— 

°*Tis pleasant to behold the wreaths of smoke 

Ro!l up among the maples of the hill, 

Where the shrill call of youthful voices wakes 

The shriller echo, as the clear pure lymph, 

That from the wounded trees, in twinkling drops, 

Falls in the dazzling brightness of the morn, 

Is gathered in with brimming pails ; and oft, 

Wielded by sturdy hands, the stroke of axe 

Makes the woods ring. Along the quiet air 

Come and float calmly off the light soft clouds, 

Such as you see in summer, and the winds 

Scarce stir the branches. Lodged in sunny cleft, 

Where the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 

The little wind-flower, whose just-opened eye 

Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at— 

Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 

With unexpected beauty, for the time 

Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar. 

And ere it comes, the encountering winds shall oft 

Muster their wrath again, and rapid clouds 

Shade heaven, and bounding on the frozen earth, 

Shall fall their volleyed stores, rounded like hail 

And white like snow, and the loud North again 

Shall buffet the vexed forests in his rage. 





